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so doing it will "be well to restrict our view to the evidence
furnished by custumals and rentals, and to pay no regard to
the definitions of the lawyers; and this because definitions
throw a fallacious veil of uniformity over widely differing
circumstances; because, moreover, the lawyers of the thir-
teenth century saw English facts through the spectacles of
the Eoman law;40 and further, with especial regard to Bracton,
because the work which passes under his name is full of
interpolations, inconsistent with the general argument.

"When we compare the comparative simplicity of Domes-
day Booh, in which, over the greater part of England, villeins,
cotters or bordars, and slaves make up the whole of the
population, with the elaborate division into six, eight, or
even ten classes in the custumals of the later part of the
thirteenth century,41 the changes seem bewildering in their
complexity and variety. But it will be found that most of
them may be grouped under four heads: (1) the growth of
of a large class of free tenants; (2) the commutation of the
week-work for money or corn payments ; (3) the commutation
of the boon-days and other special services; and (4) the
appearance of a class of men dependent wholly or in part on
the wages they received for agricultural labour.

i. (a) The rapid increase in the number of free tenants
after the Conquest is one of the most certain and important of
facts, Now, the terrn libere tenentes is elastic enough to cover
men in very different positions, from the military tenant
who had obtained a considerable holding in return for service
in the field, down to the man who had received at a money
rent one or two acres of the demesne, or of newly cleared
ground. But the larger number of those known by that
name were, clearly, virgate-holding villeins or the descen-
dants of such, who had commuted their more onerous labour
services of two or three days a week for a money or corn